BY BONAMY DOBREE

notes and condensings are abandoned when the strong
human call is heard.'1

And how can the mind be kept in full motion better
than by images, or by metaphor, that sure sign of origin-
ality? Take even so simple a matter as a newspaper
article; how dead the consideration would become in
most hands other than Meredith's! Let us look at the
approach to Mr Timothy Turbot's leader in Beauchamp:

But for an occasional drop and bump of the sailing gas-bag upon
catchwords of enthusiasm, which are the rhetoric of the merely
windy, and a collapse on a poetic line, which too often signalises the
rhetorician's emptiness of his wind, the article was eminent for flight,
sweep, and dash, and sailed along far more grandly than ordinary
provincial organs for the promoting or seconding of public opinion,
that are as little to be compared with the mighty metropolitan as are
the fife and bugle boys practising on their instruments round melan-
choly outskirts of garrison towns with the regimental marching full
band under the presidency of its drum major. . . . Oratory will not
work against the stream, or on languid tides.

It is full of ideas, of criticism, of vivid imagery; every
sentence, every phrase of every sentence, stimulates
thought and imagination. Of course, it demands energy
on the reader's part, active collaboration: therefore, there
are many people who "cannot read Meredith". The lazy
mind, as Diana remarked, hates metaphor. But then you
do not read Meredith for relaxation, as a soporific, for
after-dinner ease, and he did not intend that you should:
in fact, he was determined that you should not: a novel is
a serious business, for either art is the most important
thing in life, or it is a toy to be broken in the nursery. He
believed that it was important.

But the "pitch" of which Meredith wrote to Baker is
not merely one of concentration of style; he was con-
cerned with a certain "pitch" of life at which he was
always aiming, which he was constantly affirming. (One
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